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THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA 
St. Helena: a Physical, Historical, and Topographical 
Description of the Island, inclwdmg its Geology, Fauna, 
Flora, and Meteorology. By John Charles Melliss, 
A.I.C.E., F.G.S., F.L.S. (London : L. Reeve.) 

HERE is a change to be introduced into our mode 
of work as compared with that of former investi¬ 
gators. When less was known of animals and plants, the 
discovery of new species was the great object. This has 
been carried too far, and is now almost the lowest kind of 
scientific work. The discovery of a new species, as such, 
does not change a feature in the science of natural history 
any more than the discovery of a new asteroid changes 
the character of the problems to be investigated by astro¬ 
nomers. It is merely adding to the enumeration of 
objects. We should look rather for the fundamental 
relations among animals ; the number of species we may 
find is of importance only so far as they explain the 
distribution and limitation of different genera and families, 
their relations to each other and to the physical condi¬ 
tions in which they live. Out of such investigations there 
looms up a deeper question for scientific men, the solu¬ 
tion of which is to be the most important result of their 
work in the coming generation. The origin of life is the 
great question of the day. How did the organic world 
come to be as it is ?” 

This passage, quoted by Mr. Bentham in his address to 
the Linnean Society for 1868, from an instructional lecture 
given by Agassiz on the voyage out to his young com¬ 
panions in his Brazilian expedition, sums up the grounds 
on which writers of books on systematic natural history 
must now be prepared to have their work criticised. It is 
no longer enough to publish, however sumptuously, bare 
enumerations of the organisms which inhabit some spot 
of the earth’s surface. No treatment can be really con¬ 
sidered scientific which does not go a good deal further, 
and, regarding the fauna and flora of a country as phe¬ 
nomena to be accounted for, endeavour to unravel their 
causes, history, and relationships. No one has shown with 
more penetration and success than Mr. Bentham, what im¬ 
portant and interesting general results may be educed from 
the most apparently arid fields of systematic investigation. 
But it is only the gradual elucidation of such results that 
really affords anything like a scientific sanction to this 
kind of study, and it is because this has in many cases 
been very much lost sight of, that taxonomy—especially 
on the Continent—has fallen into a disrepute which is 
just as unscientific and unphilosophical as a morbid 
appetite for taxonomic studies unqualified by any search 
for results of general biological interest. 

It will now perhaps be apparent why this stately octavo 
which Mr. Melliss has devoted to the natural history 
of St. Helena does not yield either the kind or amount 
of satisfaction which a cursory inspection might lead one 
to expect. It is quite true that science owes a great debt 
to Mr. Melliss for carefully collecting the extremely inter¬ 
esting forms of life which St. Helena possesses, and which 
from one cause or other are rapidly disappearing. But 
his gatherings have been already worked up by different 
naturalists, and the results published in various scientific 
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journals. The mere enumeration of genera and species 
which he gives in these pages, with occasional remarks, 
is not by any means interesting reading, and is of course 
but of very small use for any purpose of reference. 

The first of the five parts into which the book is divided 
is occupied with the history of the island. It was dis¬ 
covered in 1502 by John de Nova Castella, commanding 
a Portuguese fleet on its return from India. The day 
being the anniversary of Helena the mother of Constan¬ 
tine, the island was named St. Helena in her honour. 
The Portuguese left on the island a supply of goats, asses, 
and hogs, and in this way commenced at once the gradual 
extirpation of the indigenous flora which has since never 
ceased to proceed. The Portuguese for a time had a 
settlement, which they appear soon to have deserted. The 
Dutch next took possession, only in turn to abandon it, 
after which it was occupied about the middle of the 
seventeenth century by the East India Company. Twice, 
however, in the next quarter of a century it was again 
taken possession of by the Dutch, to be again retaken 
from them by the English. 

St. Helena never appears to have had any interiial 
source of independent income. The population lived by 
supplying the needs of the gaii'Son, the “Liberated 
African depot,” the West African : squadron for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave-trade, and the passing eastward- 
bound ships. The garrison is now represented by a 
handful of Engineers and artillerymen, the depot is abo¬ 
lished, the squadron reduced, ar d the trade to the east 
is almost entirely diverted through the Suez Canal. No 
articles for export are produced -s the “ natives ” prefer to 
live on imported rice; the farn j rs barely exist on their 
deeply mortgaged properties. . * et the soil, composed of 
volcanic debris, is undoubtedly productive, and, were it 
tilled with even moderate energy, might yield profitable 
returns. The cultivation of Cinchona has been encou¬ 
raged by the home Government, but has been treated 
with entire apathy by the colonists. The population, 
amounting to 6,860 in all, consists of the “ yam stalks,” 
or “ natives ” proper, the descendants of the slave popu¬ 
lation liberated in 1832 ; thdyare of mixed origin, partly 
European, partly Asiatic, l .'ie West African negroes form 
about a sixth of the whole population ; they were intro¬ 
duced from the captured slavers, and form settlements 
apart from the “natives.” The white inhabitants con¬ 
sist of the Government officials, the garrison, and mer¬ 
chants and farmers. 

The history of the colony contains little of any interest. 
The ennui of island life was probably the exciting cause 
of several mutinies. In the first, in 1693, the governor 
was murdered, but the lieutenant-governor was equal to 
the occasion, and stamped out the conspiracy which was 
spreading among the black slaves. Amongst other re¬ 
pressive measures one of the ringleaders “ was hanged 
alive in chains and starved to death.” Mr. Melliss appa¬ 
rently approves of this, and compares it with “ Governor 
Eyre’s prompt measures.” Of course there is a good deal 
to say about Napoleon— the house in which he lived, and 
the mode in which he was buried. 

Part II. treats of the Geology and Mineralogy. It does 
not appear to add anything essential (unless we except 
the stupid story about “the apostate friar”) to the 
admirable account given by Mr. Darwin in his “ Volcanic 
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Islands,” which Mr. MeIJiss does not appear to have seen. 
The volcanic bombs figured on Plate 14 would seem to 
be much more probably explained as examples of sphe¬ 
roidal weathering. Nor does the view of the curious dike 
called the “ chimney ” (PI. 17) give any more indication 
than the text (p, 72) of its very curious structure. This 
is described and figured in Lyell’s “ Elements ” (p. 610), 
from Seale’s “ Geognosy of St. Helena,” which also seems 
to have eluded Mr. Melliss’s attention. 

Part III, is occupied with the Zoology, beginning with 
Homo sapiens , Linn., and finishing with the Spongida. 
The list is swelled in every possible way, and a variety of 
information which is, to say the most, hardly more than 
“ curious,” is given under the different heads. Under 
Mus deatmanus , Linn., we are told “that it is a fact that 
one of these noxious animals ” sprung out of Napoleon’s 
that when he was about to put it on after dinner. Cams 
fatniliaris, Linn., suggests, on the principle of concomitant 
variations, that the neglect of their education is the reason 
of the absence of hydrophobia in St. Helena dogs. Eqnus 
cabalhes, Linn., introduces the governor’s “modern car¬ 
riage and pair of Hyde Park.” The account of the 
Cetacea is still more trivial. Mr. Harting’s account of 
the endemic land-bird eEgialitis sanctce-helence is 
given, and an enumeration of the other introduced and 
indigenous species. But Mr. Melliss does not say any¬ 
thing about the fossil eggs found in the beds of limestone 
by Mr. Darwin and also written upon by Buckland. The 
fish have been described by Dr. Giinther, and the Mol- 
lusca by Mr. Gwynn Jeffreys ; but only the names are 
enumerated. Some furth er confirmation would seem to be 
needed of the suggesti on that the extinct Bulimies auris- 
vulpina bored the holes found in the marl on the upper 
part of the island. The insects have passed through the 
hands of various entomologists : Mr. Wollaston has pub¬ 
lished an account of the Beetles, Mr. Cambridge of the 
Spiders. Excluding the cosmopolitan species which have 
been manifestly introduced, the St. Helena list of 
Coleoptera ** possesses,” according to Mr. Wollaston, 
“ nothing whatever in common with those of the three 
Sub-African archipelagos which lie further to the north— 
though the great development of the Curculionideous sub¬ 
family Cossonides is a remarkable fact which is more or 
less conspicuous throughout the whole of them.” With 
regard to the other groups there is no summary or com¬ 
parison of distribution ; in fact, little more than a bare 
enumeration of species. 

White ants were introduced into the island in 1840 in 
some timber from a slave-ship. Mr. M‘Lachlan has 
identified the species as Termes tenuis, Hagen, peculiar 
to South America. The mischief which it has done is 
almost incredible, and it appears to have simply gradually 
destroyed the whole of Jamestown. A considerable por¬ 
tion of the books in the Public Library, especially theo¬ 
logical literature, was devoured by them, and the whole 
of the interior would be destroyed without the exterior of 
the volumes seeming otherwise than intact. 

The flora of St. Helena is one of extraordinary interest. 
When the island was discovered it was covered with 
arboreous vegetation. Notwithstanding the belief of the 
botanists of the United States Exploring Expedition 
under Wilkes to the contrary, there seems no reason 
to doubt the existence of the forests, or that their 
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destruction during the past 360 years has been almost 
entirely effected by the goats introduced by the p or °,j 
guese. The old trees gradually died, the young ones 
were barked, and the seedlings were browsed down, j 
this way all knowledge of a large part of the flora has 
been completely lost. Even since the beginning of the 
present century several species have become extinct 
while many were more abundant then which are only 
represented now by single individuals. Fortunately 
however, the flora has been examined by several botanists’ 
Burchell spent five years in the island from 1805 to 1810 
and although he published no results he made a large’ 
number of drawings and collected excellent specimens 
Roxburgh subsequently made a list of St. Helena plants 
and the island has also been twice visited by Dr. Hooker 
Had collections been made during the last century, more 
of its extinct endemic species would no doubt be known 
but the forms that we are acquainted with are extremely 
interesting. 

Mr. Melliss swells the list of flowering plants to 880. 
But this is accomplished by including every kind of plant 
introduced into or cultivated in the island. Spring and 
winter wheat, the sugar-cane, and garden vegetables such 
as cabbages and turnips, are all enumerated in precisely 
the same type as the remnants of the peculiar endemic 
flora. Mr. Melliss quotes freely from Dr. Hooker’s inte¬ 
resting address at the Nottingham meeting of the British 
Association on Insular Floras, but he altogether omits 
giving any distinct list of the indigenous as apart from 
the introduced plants. By carefully going over his pages 
it is possible to frame such a list, and it appears to con¬ 
tain thirty-one flowering plants. Of these, except Com- 
midendron (Aster) glutinosum, which occurs at Ascension, 
and Cynodon dactyloit , which is widely diffused in the 
tropics, the whole appear to be absolutely restricted to 
this minute speck of the earth’s surface. They have, 
moreover, all the aspect of a very ancient vegetation. 
Exactly one-third of the species are Composite, e, but nine 
out of the ten are shrubs or trees, a most unusual habit 
of a growth in an order where the vast proportion of the 
species are annuals or die down to the ground every 
year. Mr. Darwin has pointed out the significance of 
this :— 

“ Islands often possess trees or bushes belonging to 
orders which elsewhere include only herbaceous species j 
now trees, as Alph. De Candolle has shown, generally 
have, whatever the cause may be, confined ranges. Hence 
trees would be little likely to reach distant oceanic islands; 
and an herbaceous plant, though it might have no chance 
of successfully competing on a continent with many fully 
developed trees, when established on an island and having 
to compete with herbaceous plants alone, might readily 
gain an advantage over them by growing taller and over¬ 
topping them.’ 1 — Origin of Species , 4th ed,, p. 467. 

Not less singular than the testimony to long isolation 
home by the habit of the species is the extremely obscure 
geographical relations of the flora. Any amount of adap¬ 
tive differentiation would be intelligible. But what is not 
easily explicable is the want of relationship of the species 
to those of adjacent continents. The connections are 
really far more remote. Mr. Bentham has made some re¬ 
marks upon this in his elaborate paper on the Compositse 
(Journ. Linn, Soc., vol. xiii. p. 563) ;— 

“ Commidendron [to which genus Mr. Bentham refers 
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the three species of Aster] and Melanodendron are among 
the woody Asteroid forms exemplified in the Antarctic- 
American Chiliotrichium, in the Andine Diplosiefihiutn, 
and in the Australasian Ole-aria. Petrobium is one of 
three genera, remains of a group probably of great anti¬ 
quity, of which the two others are Podanthus in Chili, and 
Astemma in the Andes, The Psiadia is an endemic spe¬ 
cies of a genus otherwise Mascarene or of Eastern Africa, 
presenting a geographical connection analogous to that 
of the St. Helena Melhania ol De Candolle with the 
Mascarene TrochetiaP 

In many of the other constituents of the flora— Mesem- 
bryanthemum, Pelargonium, Phylica, Lobelia, Wahkn- 
bergia , there is an obvious connection with the South 
African flora. But the changes in the physical geography 
of the Old World must have been very considerable, since 
the Mascarene Archipelago and St. Helena received their 
vegetation from any common source. 

Questions of this kind, which are the real matters of 
interest about St. Helena from a biological point of view, 
Mr, Melliss scarcely touches, or quite inadequately. 
And this is the more tantalising, as so large a body of 
undigested information has not hitherto been brought 
together about any oceanic island. Here and there sig¬ 
nificant facts of the same kind may be gleaned from the 
lists of the fauna. Thus a beetle, Stenoscelis hylastoides, 
Woll., appears to be peculiar to the Cape and to St. 
Helena ; Bulimus helena, Quoy, is a Mascarene and 
East African type ; while the great B. auris-vulpina, 
Chemn. (now, like the last, extinct), belongs to a group 
peculiar to Tropical America. 

Apart from these points, the mere history of the vicissi¬ 
tudes which the animal and vegetable life of the island 
has gone through since the Portuguese first visited its 
forest-covered but now denuded hills,forms a striking series 
of episodes in the general struggle for existence. What 
the goats forbore to browse, introduced. plants like the 
blackberry strangled. It would seem as' if strenuousness 
died away among assemblages of organisms.wbich had 
established a modus vivendi amongst themselves. Rude 
impulses from without, when at last the isolation is broken, 
achieve a comparatively easy victory. One cannot fail 
noticing the uniformity of language with which this is 
described, whether the invasion takes the shape of goats, 
blackberries, white ants, measles, or even dissent, which, 
“ introduced by a Scotch Baptist minister about the year 
1847, soon spread" (page 33). 

The fifty-six plates with which the volume is illustrated 
deserve a word of notice. Thirty-one of these are effec¬ 
tive illustrations of the plants from the drawings of Mrs. 
Melliss, with dissections from those by Burchell in the 
possession of Dr. Hooker. A large proportion of the 
most curious of the St. Helena plants have been figured 
by Dr. Hooker in the leones Plantar-tini, but that is a 
somewhat inaccessible publication, except to botanists, 
and the present series of botanical plates really gives the 
present work its chief interest. W. T. T. D. 

HEREDITY 

Heredity: a Psychological Study of its Phenomena, 
Laws, Causes, and Consequences. From the French 
of Th. Ribot. (Henry S. King and Co., 1875 } 

F M. Ribot intended this work to be regarded as an 
original contribution to the philosophy of evolution, 
is impossible to consider his efforts successful. He 


styles the book a “ Psychological Study,” and he shows 
therein an intimate acquaintance with the writings of all 
the principal authors who have created the new philo¬ 
sophy. Darwin, Spencer, Bain, Galton,. Lucas, and some 
others are constantly appealed to, or made to contribute 
to his pages. M.JRibot has further collected from older 
writers, and from medical works, a great number of facts, 
often more curious than authentic, bearing upon the 
question of heredity. He has composed a very readable 
and interesting essay on the subject, of a semi-popular 
character, and no doubt there is plenty of room for such 
a work, epitomising and presenting in a connected form 
the great abundance of facts and generalisations already 
accumulated upon this subject. But it is difficult to 
regard the work as more than a compilation, and there 
are several important deficiencies which may be pointed 
out. 

I should have liked to meet in the book some clear and 
consistent view as to what heredity really means, but M. 
Ribot’s ideas seem to waver. At the outset (p. 1) he says : 
“ Pleredity is that biological law by which all beings en¬ 
dowed with life tend to repeat themselves in their descen¬ 
dants. ... By it nature ever copies and imitates herself. 
Ideally considered, heredity would simply be the repro¬ 
duction of like by like.” In many other passages he 
repeats, no doubt correctly, that heredity is the generation 
of like by like. Any feature in a living being which is 
not found in any one of its ancestors cannot be called 
hereditary. P'rom similar conditions follow similar effects. 
Thus, if heredity had been the sole influence moulding 
living beings, we must all have had exactly the same 
features and characters. 

In other passages M. Ribot takesjan opposite view, and 
speaks of heredity as the cause of difference. In p. 387 
he concludes that “ heredity is really, therefore, partial 
identity,” and he adopts a solution of the question “ which 
attributes to heredity a creative part.” This view he 
explains as follows (p. 34) :—“ In the hypothesis of evo¬ 
lution, heredity is really creative ; for since, without it, 
it is impossible for any acquired modification to be trans¬ 
mitted, the formation of instincts, properly so called, how¬ 
ever slightly complex, would be impossible.” Again, he 
says (p. 344) : l( If with the evolutionists we recognise in 
heredity a force which not only preserves, but which also 
creates by accumulation, then not only is the character 
transmitted, but it is the work of fate, made up bit by 
bit, by the slow and unconscious but ever accumulating 
toil of generations.” In pp. 302-3 he distinctly speaks of 
heredity as an indirect cause of decline, acting by way of 
accumulation. A few pages later (p. 306) we are informed 
that the first consequence of heredity is to render possible 
the acquisition of new instincts. Surely there is a con¬ 
fusion of ideas in these statements. 

As M. Ribot in other places fully explains, the condi¬ 
tions governing the form and character of a living being 
may be classed under three heads : (1) Heredity, by 
which we mean the transmission of like characters from 
parent to offspring ; (2) The influence of surrounding 
objects—the environment, as Spencer calls it; (3) Spon¬ 
taneity, by which some writers have denoted the inexpli¬ 
cable variation of the offspring from the type of their 
ancestors. Two meanings, however, may be attributed 
to spontaneity : it may mean causeless variation, change 
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